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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Atlantic Pact: Veto on War? 


HERE are a few outstanding landmarks in world history and 

the North Atlantic Pact is probably one of them. In Mr 
Bevin’s words, ‘It is a most famous historical undertaking’. Its 
objective, stated in Article 5, is to ‘restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area’. The word ‘restore’ is significant. If this 
objective is carried out, the initiative, now passing to the West, will 
be fully maintained. For this purpose the ninth Article is impor- 
tant. By it a Council is to be established on which each party is to 
be represented, and which will be ‘so organized as to be able to 
meet promptly at any time’. This North Atlantic Council is to set 
up a defence committee which will recommend measures to ‘main- 
tain and develop-their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack’. Such a committee will have to be co-ordinated with 
the parallel military organization set up under the Brussels Pact. 
The immediate objective must be the co-ordination of weapons and 
supply. 

To those unaccustomed to the slow tempo of international 
negotiation, the approach to the Pact may have appeared tentative; 
actually it has been astonishingly swift. This unprecedented 
American commitment can alter the balance of world power. 
Mr Bevin is insistent that this regional organization does not 
reduce the signatories’ obligations to the United Nations, which 
remains ‘the over-riding institution for world peace’. But the 
Foreign Secretary is well aware that the immediate ineffectiveness 
of the United Nations demands drastic action. In the policy of 
containment forced on the outer world by the dogmatic intran- 
sigence and steady ineptitude of Soviet policy, the main North 
\tlantic bastion is being secured. But if this containment is to be 
effective, the Pact must be reinforced by similar arrangements in 
terms of a global strategy. The inclusion of Algeria and the North 
Atlantic islands in the defensive plan is reinforced by Mr Bevin’s 
reference to the independence of Greece and Persia, with their key 
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positions in the Levant and the Middle East. Here the Indian 
Dominions and Australasia may well have their part to play in 
securing the containment in an area perhaps more immediately 
critical. The recent initiative of the British Government for 
renewed Commonwealth consultations may well be significant in 
this context. Meanwhile, there is no doubt that a preponderant 
public opinion is behind the Pact, particularly in this country and 
in America, where the initiative of the State Department in 
explaining policy under the guidance of Mr Acheson is a new 
departure. There is undoubtedly a widespread popular under- 
standing of the facts of the situation as they have emerged in the 
last two years. It would seem that the Soviet use of the veto has 
recoiled on their own heads; the Western peoples have borrowed 
the idea and are now determined to attempt to put a veto on war. 


Commonwealth Consultations 


It was announced on g March that four special envoys from 
the United Kingdom were to visit the Dominion capitals to discuss 
matters arising out of the last Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. Lord Listowel, the Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs, and incidentally the last Secretary of State for Burma, 
was sent to Australia and New Zealand; Mr Gordon-Walker, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, to India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; Sir Percivale Liesching, 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the same office, to South Africa; 
and Sir Norman Brook, Secretary of the Cabinet, to Canada. A 
characteristic predisposition on the part of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office to studied understatement should not be allowed 
to obscure the importance of these Ministerial and official visits, 
which are to be regarded as an indication of the desire of the 
United Kingdom Government for a further high level Conference 
at an early date. 

The meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers held in 
London last October agreed that more frequent meetings of 
Commonwealth representatives were desirable. It was subse- 
quently revealed that the first of them, a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, was planned to take place in Ceylon this year. Since 
it has proved impossible to keep to this arrangement the newest 
of the Dominions will unfortunately have to wait some time longer 
before it can welcome a Commonwealth Conference to its shores. 
It would seem that matters of greater moment calling for a Prime 
Ministers’ Conference have in the meantime arisen. 

It is against the background of the Communist victory in 
China, of spreading disorder in South-East Asia, and of the still 
unresolved problem of India’s future relationship with the 
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Commonwealth that Downing Street envoys are exploring the 
possibility of an early Conference. The task may well be difficult. 
Apart from their existing conference commitments at the United 
Nations and elsewhere, two of the Dominions, at least, and 
possibly a third, are facing general elections in the near future. 

Yet the need for an early conference is evident enough. In the 
field of defence, the successful negotiation of the Atlantic Pact has 
brought into prominence the need for a more integrated defence 
system to cover the Pacific and the Indian Ocean areas. Here the 
interest of the Pacific and of the Asian Dominions is direct. As 
Dr Evatt has recently pointed out, the existence of five Dominions 
in this area implies a shift eastwards in the Commonwealth’s 
centre of gravity. Of the Dominions in the East, none is more 
vitally concerned than India, and the two conferences recently 
held at New Delhi, on Indonesia and Burma respectively, indicate 
Pandit Nehru’s recognition of the urgent need to restore order and 
stability in South-East Asia. In this context, the future relations 
of India and Pakistan with the Commonwealth become of out- 
standing importance. It can hardly have been a wholly fortuitous 
coincidence that Pandit Nehru should have stated on 8 October, 
the day before the Downing Street announcement, that, according 
to the broad lines of policy already laid down, India would 
naturally and inevitably in the course of a few months become an 
independent republic. She could only consider association with 
the Commonwealth, he declared, in terms of the co-operation of 
independent nations. While reiterating India’s desire to remain 
detached from the grouping of the Powers, and her aversion to 
binding military commitments, he went on to say he would 
welcome other forms of association, which did not bind in that 
way but helped to bring other nations together for the purposes 
of consultation and necessary co-operation. 

Is it possible to reconcile India’s republican status with her 
continued membership of the Commonwealth? What is at stake 
is not so much some nicely balanced estimate of profit and loss to 
the Commonwealth or to India herself, but the maintenance of a 
bridgehead between East and West. None questioned the great 
value of the contribution made by the Prime Ministers of three 
Asian Dominions at the October Conference. With that contribu- 
tion still fresh in mind, a most determined effort will surely be 
made to find a satisfactory, and, what is equally important, a 
lasting solution of this constitutional problem. 


The South African Provincial Elections 


In our Notes of the Month for July 1948 we commented on the 
South African election results and expressed the opinion that the 
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electoral struggle had not yet ended. The provincial elections 
held early in March are significant as a continuation of that 
undecided struggle. Though the elections were for Provincial 
Councils, dealing only with local services, they assumed a national 
importance, and for the first time in South African history they 
were frankly fought by all parties on the basis not of provincial 
but of national issues. The final results give the Nationalists a 
total of eighty-six seats, and control of the Provincial Councils in 
two out of the four Provinces—the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. ‘The United Party gained seventy-eight seats, and has 
a majority in the Cape Province and Natal. Independents and 
Labour each won three seats. 

The test was precisely the same as the one in May last, and 
concerned the fundamental attitude of South Africa to the rights 
of its indigenous inhabitants. That issue had not been decided 
by the last election, but it had been aggravated by Dr Malan’s 
avowed intention to proceed with the removal of the Entrenched 
Clauses of the South Africa Act’ (those guaranteeing native 
rights), on the plea that Parliament was legally entitled to set 
them aside by less than a two-thirds majority. It was Dr Malan’s 
intention to receive a clear mandate at the provincial elections 
entitling him to proceed with his Government’s ‘apartheid’ (i.e. 
racial segregation) programme, notwithstanding the constitutional 
provisions of the South Africa Act. 

It is very doubtful whether a mandate from the people at 
provincial or any other elections, which did not in fact give the 
required majority to make the change in accordance with the 
South Africa Act, would have been constitutionally valid. Opinion 
is strengthening that it is not possible for the Entrenched Clauses 
to be set aside except in accordance with constitutional procedure 
which does not violate the South African Parliament’s own 
constitutional being. But in any event, the Provincial Council 
elections have failed to give Dr Malan any clear-cut decision in 
the matter. Although he has gained a majority of the seats for his 
party in the Provincial Councils, he has not received an aggregate 
number of votes taken together which could be interpreted as a 
decisive mandate from the people on such an important constitu- 
tional issue. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that the result is also 
not at all decisive from the point of view of General Smuts’s 
position. General Smuts clearly hoped for a very marked swing 
away from the Nationalists, particularly in view of the abstention 
of Mr Havenga’s Afrikaner Party in the elections. No such swing 


1 These Clauses of the Constitution can only be altered by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of both Houses sitting together. 
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away from the Nationalist Party has been registered. On the whole, 
the election result appears to be a stalemate. It does not appear 
on the face of it sufficiently encouraging to Dr Malan to warrant 
an immediate appeal to the country in order to release him from 
dependence on Mr Havenga and the Afrikaner Party. 

For the time being, therefore, the bitter struggle continues. 
This political uncertainty is unfortunately having grave reper- 
cussions on the economic situation in the Union, which, in turn, 
may eventually contribute to the emergence of new political 
factors in the present unresolved conflict. 


Ministerial Changes in the U.S.S.R. 


There is insufficient evidence on which to base a consistent 
explanation of the changes recently made in the Soviet Min- 
istry and the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. The replace- 
ment of Molotov by Vyshinsky as Foreign Minister, and ot 
Mikoyan by Menshikov as Foreign Trade Minister, left the two 
outgoing Ministers with their posts as Deputy Premiers. They 
were both replaced by their chief deputies, a procedure which 
scarcely implies any change in foreign or commercial policy. It is 
likely that any such change would have been indicated by the 
appointment of persons with greater political weight than the new 
Ministers, as, for example, when Molotov succeeded Litvinov in 
the spring of 1939. (The replacement of Trotsky by Chicherin 
early in 1918 was designed to facilitate the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions, while Chicherin, when he was succeeded in 1930 by his 
chief deputy Litvinov, resigned through ill health.) On the other 
hand, in the later changes, Voznesensky, replaced by Saburov as 
head of the State Planning Commission, also lost his post as 
Deputy Premier; it is possible that, with his great experience. of 
economic planning, he has been put in charge of the recently- 
formed East European Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is a body of thirty-three 
members, in theory of great importance, but in fact secondary 
in rank; the changes made in it, and in the Ministerial Council of 
the R.S.F.S.R., to some extent confirm the impression that 
internal rather than external affairs are chiefly at issue. Even with 
the vast expansion of the Soviet sphere since the war, and the 
enormous opportunities for discreet or blatant intervention 
provided by changes, discontents, and fifth columns in many 
parts of the world, home affairs are still the dominant consideration. 

In so far as the ministerial changes may be taken to indicate a 
change in foreign policy, it is highly improbable that they fore- 
shadow any conciliatory move. Soviet efforts to incite hatred and 
fear of the West have been growing steadily more comprehensive 
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and intense, and have now reached a pitch—or depth—that 
appears to leave little room for further development. The cam- 
paign against the influence of the decadent West and servility 
towards it, which had not completely died down since it was first 
initiated in the immediate post-war period, has been revived in a 
concentrated series of attacks against ‘anti-patriotic aesthetic 
cosmopolitans’ in the Soviet drama, cinema, and poetry. A further 
item in the campaign is provided by the publication in Pravda on 
15 March of an ‘open letter’ from Professor Varga. (It should not 
be necessary to add that the timing and content of such letters 
are as carefully arranged by the Soviet authorities as is that of any 
Government statement). The controversy over Professor Varga’s 
views has now been going on for nearly two years, and it is clear 
that in this dispute over the course of economic development in 
the United States and Western Europe the Political Bureau has 
not yet come out decisively on one side or the other. Varga’s loss 
of status at the end of 1947 did not induce him to withdraw his 
statements, and he has been allowed to repeat them. His letter does 
not refer directly to the dispute; it is little more than a denial of the 
charge, allegedly made in ‘the organs of black reaction’, that he 
supports the Marshall Plan, and a ‘protest against the dirty 
insinuation of the warmongers to the effect that I am a man of 
Western orientation’. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SOVIET 
INTERROGATION 


NE would need to have a blind, unquestioning loyalty to 

the Soviet régime to accept the ‘confessional trials’ in 
Hungary and Bulgaria at their face value. These trials—by all 
Western standards of justice unworthy even of the name—were 
inspired and organized by the M.V.D. (formerly G.P.U.). They 
were closely modelled on those which began in the Soviet Union 
in 1929 and reached their classic form in the Moscow Trials that 
astounded the world from 1936 to 1938. The cases of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and of the leaders of the Protestant Church in Bul- 
garia show that the originators of this peculiar form of political 
demonstration regard their technique as sufficiently perfected to 
warrant its export. 

In spite of the considerable evidence available on the methods by 
which these so-called confessions are obtained, a certain air of 
mystery still appears to cling to them. Thus The Times can write 
that ‘the particular method of coercion or persuasion used on these 
occasions is unknown and speculations about it are fruitless’; 
and the Daily Herald agrees that ‘we cannot know with any 
certainty the means employed’. 

It should be clearly understood that the organizers of these 
affairs base their belief in their efficacy upon the two widely held 
views that if you throw enough mud at a man some of it is bound to 
stick, and that there is no smoke without fire. Experience has shown 
that their confidence is not altogether unfounded. It is therefore 
essential to dispel any lingering illusions about the methods 
employed for the extortion of these confessions, of which it is 
unlikely that we have heard the last. It is not a question of specula- 
tion, idle or otherwise, but one of assembling the evidence accu- 
mulated over the years. A straightforward and categoric answer 
must be given to the question: ‘How are the confessions obtained?’ 
This article presents sufficient of the material available from various 
sources to assist towards providing a solution of the ‘mystery’. 

The first and most striking aspect of these trials, and one which 
has also emerged from Russian trials in the past, is the supreme 
importance of the ‘preliminary investigation’. In all the show trials 
it is this that dominates the scene. It is not too much to assert that 
this preliminary procedure in fact constitutes the real trial of the 
accused—and the word trial is here used in both its general and its 
basic sense. If we turn to the classic example of the Moscow Trials, 
we observe that the official report more than once emphasizes that 
the guilt of the accused has already been established in the pre- 
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liminary investigation. The prisoner enters the dock, therefore, 
with the case against him officially considered as proved to the hilt. 
Thus, for example, the President of the Court can tell Radek that 
he is entitled to make two speeches: one, his speech of defence; the 
other, his final plea. But the proof of guilt consists always of the 
confessions of the accused themselves. ‘They constitute the major 
and the really vital part of the evidence submitted by the Prosecu- 
tion, and without them what passes for evidence would be laughed 
out of any Court worthy of the name. In view of the absence of 
concrete evidence against the accused, the importance that the 
Prosecution attaches to the avowals of guilt made during the pre- 
liminary investigation is entirely understandable. Both those who 
regard these trials as fair and just, and those who question them, 
cannot but agree upon the vital importance of the confessions. 
Since everything, therefore, depends upon them, the preliminary 
investigation, during which they are obtained, is the key to the 
problem. 

But, it will be argued, these preliminary investigations take place 
in the strictest secrecy; no outside observer who might be suspected 
of the slightest degree of impartiality is permitted to be present 
during this process. There is therefore no way at all of really know- 
ing what takes place ‘behind the scenes’. An examination of the 
evidence available suggests, however, that this viewpoint is in- 
accurate, and may be based upon insufficient examination of the 
facts or lack of acquaintance with them. The evidence offered on 
the question of the preliminary investigation by the official reports 
of the Moscow Trials is particularly revealing." 

When Radek was on trial the State Prosecutor, A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
asked him: ‘For how many months did you deny everything?’ 
Radek answered: ‘About three months’ (II, p. 135). Another 
accused, Shestov, testified: ‘I did not surrender on the first day of 
my detention. For five weeks I denied everything, for five weeks 
they kept confronting me with one fact after another . . .’ (II, 
p. 562). In the same trial Muralov declared: ‘And I said to myself, 
almost after (sic) eight months, that I must submit .. .’ (II, p. 233). 
Norkin held out for two months and when asked by Vyshinsky why 
he at last decided to give way replied: ‘Because there is a limit to 
everything.’ And Vyshinsky counters: ‘Perhaps pressure was 
brought to bear on you?’ ‘I was questioned, exposed, there were 
confrontations’, Norkin replies. Vyshinsky: “You were confronted 
with evidence, facts?’ Norkin: “There were confrontations’ 
(II, p. 288). Bukharin at his trial said: ‘I have been in prison for 
over a year, and I therefore do not know what is going on in the 


1 In the following discussion the Reports of the 1936, 1937, and 1938 trials 
will be referred to briefly as I, II, and III respectively. 
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world’ (III, p. 767). In the Zinoviev- Kamenev trial Vyshinsky says 
of Smirnov that on 20 May he denied everything, but that on 
13 August (i.e., about six days before the trial) he began to talk 
(1, pp. 156-60). 

A great deal more material of a similar nature could be added to 
these few extracts, taken at random from the three Moscow Trials, 
but these are enough to prove that the accused have to undergo a 
more or less lengthy period of interrogation before they can be 
induced to confess. And it is important to bear in mind that during 
the whole of this time—which may, as in the case of Bukharin, 
last more than a year—the accused are utterly isolated from the 
outside world. Incidentally, Cardinal Mindszenty in his final plea 
also spoke of his ‘thirty-five days of meditation’. 

During the course of the Court proceedings the accused were 
asked by Vyshinsky if they had any complaints to make of their 
treatment—the very frequency of such questions is itself signifi- 
cant. If nothing more, it shows that Vyshinsky is at least acutely 
aware that suspicions about the treatment of the accused must 
necessarily arise. In this connection the words of Radek are par- 
ticularly interesting. In his final plea he said: ‘For two and a half 
months | tormented the investigator. The question has been raised 
here whether we were tormented while under investigation. I must 
say it was not I who was tormented, but I who tormented the 
investigators and compelled them to perform a lot of useless work. 
For two and a half months I compelled the investigator, by inter- 
rogating me and by confronting me with the testimony of the other 
accused, to open up all the cards to me, so that I could see who had 
confessed, who had not confessed, and what each had confessed. 
This lasted for two and a half months. And one day the investi- 
gator came to me and said: “You are now the last. Why are you 
wasting time and temporizing? Why don’t you say what you have 
to say?’ and I answered: “Yes, tomorrow I shall begin my testi- 
mony” ’ (II, p. 549). (In passing, it should be noted that the word 
‘tormented’ was, in the Moscow News report published earlier 
than the Official Report, given as ‘tortured’). The picture Radek 
here presents of himself as the relentless ‘tormenter’ of the 
investigator for two and a half months is so grimly absurd that one 
cannot help thinking that it was a deliberate reversal of the roles on 
his part. If this was not a piece of ‘Galgenhumor’, spoken by 
design as the nearest he dared come to the truth, then what indeed 
was it? ‘The extremely illuminating case of N. N. Krestinsky will 
help further towards forming a conclusion. 

Krestinsky made the usual confession during the preliminary 
investigation, but withdrew it in open Court and pleaded Not 
Guilty. Vyshinsky asks him if he always tells the truth, and he 
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replies in one word—no. Upon this Vyshinsky retorts—to this 
man accused of terrible crimes and on trial for his life—that ‘there 
is no need to get excited’. The following exchange then takes place: 


Vyshinsky: . . . Consequently, Bessonov is not telling the truth? 

Krestinsky: No. 

Vyshinsky: But you do not always tell the truth. Is that not so? 

Krestinsky: I did not always tell the truth during the investiga- 
tion. 

Vyshinsky: But at other times you always tell the truth? 

Krestinsky: The truth. 

Vyshinsky: Why this lack of respect for the investigation, why 
during the investigation did you tell untruths? 
Explain. 

Krestinsky: (No answer). 


The process of accusation and denial continues. Then once more 


Vyshinsky asks: ‘But what about your admission?’ Krestinsky 


replies: ‘During the investigation I gave false evidence.’ The State 
Prosecutor tries hard to bring him back to a confirmation of his 
confession, but Krestinsky stubbornly persists in his denials. At 
one point he says that he does not feel well but that he has ‘only 
to take a pill’ and he will be able to continue. Further questioning 
then takes place: 

Vyshinsky: You remember that I directly asked you whether 
you had any declarations or complaints to make 
against the investigator. Was that not so? 

Krestinsky: It was. 


Vyshinsky : 


Krestinsky 


Did you answer me? 


: Yes. 
Vyshinsky : 
Krestinsky: 
Vyshinsky: 


Did I ask whether you had any complaints, or not? 
Yes, and I answered that I had no complaints. 
If you were asked whether you had any complaints, 


you should have answered that you had. 
Krestinsky: I had, in the sense that I did not speak voluntarily 
(II, pp. 47-66). 

The afternoon and evening session of 2 March concluded with 
Krestinsky still denying his guilt. But at the evening session of the 
next day Krestinsky yields and says: ‘I fully confirm the testimony 
I gave in the preliminary investigation’ (II, p. 157). 

Is it, after all, so very difficult to grasp why this man, the only 
one of the accused to have retracted his confession, did not manage 
to summon up sufficient courage to maintain his position? Is not 
searching for some mystery—perhaps some strange psychological 
mystery of the ‘Russian soul’—rather like seeing a man with his 
throat cut and wondering what caused his death? 

It can be seen from the above quotations that bringing the 
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accused to the point of confession is a more or less lengthy process 
according to the physical and mental make-up of the individual 
concerned. During this time the very isolation of the prisoners, the 
secrecy surrounding the preliminary investigations, must inevit- 
ably give rise to suspicions about their treatment. If the political 
police feel it necessary to ‘bring pressure to bear’, what law is there, 
what force of public opinion, to restrain them? The accused are 
wholly at their mercy. If there were no evidence at all as to what 
goes on during the preliminary investigation, one would be 
entitled to demand that the authorities give definite proof that 
everything is above-board. The denials of the prisoners themselves 
are completely worthless, for means effective enough to make them 
abase themselves so completely would be equally effective in 
holding them to their submission. But, in addition to the implica- 
tions of the evidence cited above, there is direct evidence to prove 
that pressure of the most powerful kind is in fact brought to bear 
upon those accused by the Soviet régime. 

Dr Anton Ciliga, a former Yugoslav Communist arrested by the 
G.P.U. in 1930, in an article on ‘Judicial Investigation in the 
U.S.S.R. as I Saw It’,* said: ‘It is the general rule of the G.P.U. 
to call arrested persons for examination during the night; a sleepy 
man is less concentrated, less prepared to resist. Psychology is the 
favourite science of the policemen of the G.P.U.’ 

Giving evidence before the Comité pour |’Enquéte sur le 
Procés de Moscou, set up in Paris to assist the work of the Dewey 
Commission’, Victor Serge, the French writer and former Com- 
munist (since deceased), * who was arrested in 1928 and again in 
1933, confirmed this ‘psychological approach’, and the fact that 
examination usually takes place at night. His treatment during 
his first detention in 1928 was not, he says, severe, but in 1933 he 
was completely isolated from the world for three months, without 
correspondence, books, or exercise. ‘During those three months,’ 
he says, ‘I was questioned about ten times. Except twice, when 
they took place during the day, the interrogations took place at 
night... . The questioning, in the beginning, assumed the aspect 
of psychological conversation much more than of a judicial 
examination; that is to say, not only did they [i.e., the interro- 
gators} not give any information about the accusations, but they 
tried to establish an atmosphere now of confidence, now of 
menace, not in order to establish such or such a fact, but in order 
to lead me into a very general discussion of my life and ideas.’ 

* La Révolution Prolétarienne, Paris, 1937. 

* This Commission was set up in Mexico to inquire into the charges made 
against L. Trotsky and his son in the 1936 and 1937 Moscow trials (see The 


Case of Leon Trotsky and Not Guilty, Secker and Warburg, 1937 and 1938). 
* Quoted in Not Guilty, p. 366. 
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Dr Ciliga says that the favourite opening questions of the 
investigator are: “You know why you have been arrested? No, you 
don’t know? Well, then, why, do you suppose?’ Later he was 
astonished to learn that these were precisely the questions usually 
put to arrested persons by the examiners of the Inquisition. 

During his examinations Serge was confronted with an alleged 
confession by his sister-in-law, Anita Russakova. This method of 
playing the weaker against the stronger is clearly one of the 
weapons employed; it is established by the evidence of the 
accused during the Moscow Trials that they were confronted with 
confessions of their fellow prisoners implicating them in the 
alleged spying and wrecking conspiracy. It may be recalled here 
that when Vyshinsky asked Norkin, ‘You were confronted with 
evidence, facts?’, Norkin did not in his reply repeat the words 
‘evidence, facts’, but said merely, “There were confrontations’. 
In the case of Serge and Ciliga no confessions were obtained, and 
neither ever figured in an open trial. 

The infamous treatment of the two Polish Socialists Henryk 
Erlich and Victor Alter indicates that only those whose resistance 
is considered to have been broken down completely ever appear 
at a public trial. Erlich, arrested in September 1939 when Soviet 
forces entered Poland in agreement with Hitler, was also urged 
to confess that he had organized sabotage and terrorist acts on 
U.S.S.R. territory. Alter, arrested in the same month of that year, 
was likewise accused of crimes of a mixed criminal and political 
nature. Neither of these two leaders of the Jewish workers’ 
movement could be made to confess. They were at first condemned 
to death, but the sentence was then commuted to ten years of hard 
labour in a labour camp. Political circumstances apparently caused 
a change of mind on the part of the Soviet leaders; it was felt that 
these men could be used, and they were therefore released. An 
official apology was made and they were given an indemnity in 
compensation for their treatment. In December 1942 they were 
re-arrested and shot." 

The fate of Erlich and Alter is known, but many accused whose 
names were mentioned during the Moscow Trials never appeared 
in Court. It is known that at least one, Engineer Khrennikov, 
according to the Official Report ‘died during the preliminary 
investigation’. Of the others, all that is known is that their ‘evi- 
dence’ was used by the Prosecution against those who did appear. 
One can here only assume that they could not be relied upon 
to play the roles assigned to them. It is abundantly clear that 
the psychological probing which forms part of the preliminary 


1 For a full report of this affair see The Case of Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter, 
Liberty Publications, 1943. 
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investigation is designed to give the Prosecution a pretty good 
knowledge of the character and will power of the individual con- 
cerned. As has been seen in the case of Krestinsky, mistakes cannot 
be absolutely prevented, but it is clear that the investigators are 
confident that, once their methods have proved effective in extort- 
ing a confession, they can rely upon it not being withdrawn in 
open Court; and—again as Krestinsky’s case demonstrates—their 
confidence is well founded. 

It is important to bear in mind that those who figure in any trials 
of this nature already stand condemned—the only question that 
remains for them is whether they can save their lives or the lives 
of those near and dear to them. There is no direction in which they 
feel they can turn for aid. They go each day from the Court back 
into the obscurity of the ‘psychological laboratories’ of the secret 
police; and when the trial is over they go back to prison—if they 
are lucky, or unlucky—for years, or for the rest of their lives. Out- 
side the U.S.S.R., in those parts of Europe now dominated by the 
Soviet régime, the accused may perhaps feel in some degree that 
they are not absolutely alone, not entirely without friends, and 
that a stand in open Court may not be absolutely valueless—in spite 
of the repercussions of such a defiance upon their persons or the 
persons of their families and friends. How far this hope is valid 
remains to be seen. But inside the U.S.S.R. the accused know that 
their future treatment depends entirely upon their behaviour in 
Court. What they have endured for months they may have to 
endure for years. In the circumstances, Krestinsky’s failure to 
maintain his defiance is not surprising; what is surprising is rather 
that he managed to summon up enough courage to make it at all. 

As has been seen from analysing the Moscow Trials, not all those 
who confess are required to appear in Court (this happened, for 
instance, in the cases of N. A. Karov, P. Olberg, N. M. Matorin, 
Yuri Gaven, and others). Those who do appear in public must 
show no traces of open violence, and the process of breaking them 
down is a relatively lengthy one, ranging from five weeks to eight 
months or longer; but for those whom it is not intended the out- 
side world shall ever see, speedier methods may be applied. And 
these speedier methods may be used in order to undermine the 
morale of the others. According to the Russian refugee A. Tarov, 
who also testified before the Paris Committee mentioned above, 
this is precisely what does happen. He testified: ‘In the inner 
prison of Petropavlovsk . . . the G.P.U. shot the condemned in a 
special structure erected exactly in the centre of the courtyard 
where the prisoners took their daily walks. Generally, when at 
night they dragged the victim along the corridors to the ‘“‘slaughter- 
house’’—as the prisoners called this place—they gave him the 
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opportunity to cry out, to howl, implore, beg for mercy, etc. This 
was done with the purpose of frightening the other prisoners.’ 
This form of pressure, which may be called indirect, may not 
always be used, but it is clearly part of the repertoire. The con- 
fessions of the lesser personalities of a trial, who form its dark 
background, are shown to those destined to take part in the open 
political demonstration. 

But this ‘indirect’ pressure is of little importance beside the very 
direct pressure brought to bear upon the accused who are reserved 
for the role of public confession of their sins. Vyshinsky himself 
pointed out during the Moscow Trials that there were other means 
of torture besides the obvious ones. He himself mentioned the 
effectiveness of depriving a man of sleep. Perhaps the most 
detailed and telling evidence regarding the ‘softening up’ process 
has been given by one of the members of the Polish underground 
fight against Hitler. Under pretence of reaching a political agree- 
ment with this movement the Soviet Government induced fifteen 
of its leaders to go to Russia in 1945, whereupon they were 
immediately arrested and charged with sabotage in the rear of the 
Red Army. Out of the fifteen thus treacherously arrested and put 
on trial, only one failed to confess, only one pleaded Not Guilty. 
He was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment and released at 
the expiration of his sentence, when he returned to Poland and 
from there succeeded in escaping to the West. 

The means of mechanical ‘pressure’ at the disposal of the 
investigators are, this Pole asserts, simple but extremely effective. 
They are, in addition to lack of sleep, light, hunger, cold, and an 
atmosphere of terror. Day and night a glaring light burned in the 
prisoner’s cell. If the prisoner fell asleep and turned his head from 
the light the warder entered and whispered: ‘You are not allowed 
to sleep like that. I must see your eyes.’ There was no way for him to 
escape the torture of this merciless light. The cell was always kept 
at a low temperature, not freezingly cold, but cold enough to cause 
the exhausted and half-starved man the most acute physical dis- 
tress. He had one blanket and was not allowed at any time to put 
his hands beneath it; if he did so the warder would enter and gently 
replace them outside the cover, whispering: “This is not allowed.’ 
In the Lubianka Prison, where he was held, absolute silence reigns, 
and the prisoners know that they are utterly alone. Silence, light, 
cold, hunger—the food is always well-prepared and appetisingly 
served and is just enough to keep them as hungry as ravenous 
beasts—these are the elemental and terrible forces used for the 
‘softening up’ process. The psychological probing into the char- 
acter, the will, the likes and dislikes, the ambitions and the weak- 
nesses of the victim; the monotonous, relentless questioning hour 
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after hour; the promises alternating with menaces; the confronta- 
tions of the accused with fellow prisoners already broken; the dis- 
playing upon the examiners’ table of personal belongings taken 
from the homes of those nearest and dearest to him—all this must 
be realized against the background of silence, sleeplessness, 
hunger, cold. These proceedings lasted seventy days, during which 
the prisoner was interrogated 141 times, for periods varying from 
three to fifteen hours without respite. 

‘The man who went through this torture and escaped to tell the 
tale expresses the opinion that these methods, if carried on for a 
long enough time, will break down even the strongest. Sooner or 
later men will react to it like the animals in Pavlov’s experiments: 
when the bell rings their mouths will water—or, mutatis mutandis, 
when the question is asked they will give the right answer. For his 
part, he says, he was fortunate in that he could not reveal the 
addresses of those dear to him, and perhaps also because the 
prosecution did not have the time to delay the trial any longer. 

It may be argued that all this evidence comes from those who are 
necessarily antagonistic to the Soviet régime. But their evidence is 
detailed, circumstantial. There is one way in which the Soviet 
Government and its satellites could refute it—by abolishing the 
secrecy that surrounds the prisoners during the preliminary 
examination, by throwing open to the eyes of the world the gaols 
and ‘labour camps’. This they will not do. If one accepts the evi- 
dence given here—which is a small but convincing part of the mass 
of evidence that could be, and ought to be, assembled and sifted— 
the conclusion one must reach is clear. The only means that could 
be effective in obtaining confessions from all those who have been 
accused over the years—from Old Bolsheviks to criminal adven- 
turers, from leaders of the Polish underground to leading members 
of the Catholic and Protestant Churches—must be through some 
force working upon a factor common to them all, in spite of the 
diversity of their political philosophies and their social back- 
grounds. The factor common to them all is, quite simply, that they 
were human beings, with the nerves and sensibilities of human 
beings. The explanation of the force that worked upon this com- 
mon factor lies in the grim and terrible word that we shrink from 
using—torture. It is the only word that fits. But we shrink from 
using it, because we associate it with the rack and the thumbscrew, 
with a barbarous age alien and abhorrent to us, and because we do 
not want to believe that there exist upon the earth such labora- 
tories as the Lubianka Prison, where the human soul can be 
broken down and remoulded to serve political ends. 


H. D. 








( )s 3 March, in secret session, the Norwegian Storting 
decided by 118 votes to 11 to accept the invitation to 


take part in the preliminary talks on the Atlantic Pact in Washing- 
ton, and to reject the Soviet offer of a non-aggression pact. The 
minority vote was entirely Communist. Norway has thus aban- 
doned her traditional policy of neutrality, and has brought the 
boundary of the Atlantic Union to the frontier of the U.S.S.R. 
These two momentous decisions were the climax of two months of 
searching thought about Norway’s path in world affairs, and of 
intense diplomatic activity. For during the short space of two 
months Norway was forced to choose irrevocably between three 
different paths: the path to the West—an Atlantic Pact; the path to 
the East—a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union; and the 
middle way—a neutral Scandinavian Defence Pact. 

The final choice was not an easy one. There is no doubt that 
Norway belongs to the Atlantic community, both because of her 
long coast-line and sea-faring traditions, and because of her faith in 
democratic parliamentary institutions. But she has a common 
frontier with the Soviet Union, and has long enjoyed good rela- 
tions with her powerful neighbour. The decision to reject the offer 
of a non-aggression pact was bound to be regarded by Moscow as 
a hostile gesture, resulting perhaps in increased pressure on Fin- 
land and in further difficulties for Sweden in her attempts to 
remain neutral. It has already prompted a Finnish Communist 
paper, T’yokansan Sanomat, to describe Norway’s action as un- 
friendly, even against Finland, and one which throws the shadow 
of war over the whole north. Nevertheless, the rejection of the pact 
was almost automatic from the time of its offer on 5 February. The 
Norwegian leaders had expected such an offer ever since the 
Finnish non-aggression pact was concluded in April 1948, and had 
made up their minds then that they would not go to Moscow. The 
very sound of a non-aggression pact was ominous in the ears of 
Norwegians. They recalled Hitler’s non-aggression pact with 
Denmark, one month before Denmark was invaded. ‘They recalled 
Russia’s previous pacts with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and, 
more recently, with Finland. Nevertheless, the terms of the 
Norwegian reply to Moscow were as friendly as a negative reply 
could be. The rejection was based on the assertion that a non- 
aggression pact was superfluous between two members of the 
United Nations who were pledged by the Charter not to attack 
each other. The decision to take part in the talks on the Atlantic 
Pact was explained as a purely defensive measure, and the friendly 
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feelings of Norway towards the Soviet Union were stressed at the 
end of the note. 

The reply, in fact, is friendly in form, but, as Moscow is well 
aware, it springs from a fundamental change of opinion during the 
last three years. The simultaneous rejection of a non-aggression 
pact and participation in the Atlantic Pact talks reflect Norway’s 
recognition of the division of Europe, and of the urgent need of the 
West to organize in self-defence against any further Russian 
expansion of whatever kind. These two moves make it clear 
beyond any doubt that Norway knows that her interests lie with 
the West. Three years ago such declarations would have been 
unthinkable. 

In 1945 Norway placed all her hopes of world peace in the con- 
tinued co-operation of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, within the framework of the United Nations. She 
had strong ties with all three countries, and no desire to be forced 
to take sides between them. There was, in particular, a deep feeling 
of admiration and friendship for the Soviet Union, which was 
strengthened by the victories of the Red Army during the war. 
The Labour Party, since 1935 the strongest in the country, had 
long looked to Russia as the Fatherland of the workers, and as the 
pioneer in the building of a Socialist society. Any action taken by 
the Labour Government which might have seemed hostile to the 
Soviet Union would have met with strong opposition from the 
Government’s own supporters. 

But three events have since served radically to change the 
climate of opinion. The first was the publication in January 1947 
of the negotiations between the Norwegian Government and the 
Soviet Government over the joint defence of Svalbard (Spits- 
bergen). In 1944 the Norwegian Government had indicated that 
it was prepared to sign a joint declaration stating that the defence 
of Svalbard was the common concern of the two Governments. 
This was at the time when Soviet troops were stationed in Eastern 
Finnmark (Northern Norway), and it was of vital importance to 
the Allied war effort that the Arctic convoy route to Murmansk 
should be kept open. The Soviet interest in the defence of Sval- 
bard was therefore conceded as legitimate at that time by the 
Norwegian Government in exile. But the German collapse came 
before any declaration was signed. Then suddenly later, in 1946, 
the Soviet Government expressed a wish to conclude the agree- 
ment which had already been reached in principle. The Norwegian 
Government promptly refused, stating that the international situ- 
ation had changed since the declaration was drawn up and that the 
opening of negotiations with any single foreign Power concerning 
the defence of a region under Norwegian sovereignty would be 
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contrary both to the terms of the international treaty of Spitsbergen 
of 1920, to which the Russians later adhered, and to the foreign 
policy pursued by the Government since the liberation. As 
a result, the Soviet Union dropped the question of Svalbard. But 
the publication of the negotiations, which had taken place in 
secret, roused deep uneasiness about Soviet intentions. Friendly 
though their feelings might be towards the Soviet Union, the 
Norwegians found it difficult to see what possible reason the 
U.S.S.R. could have for wishing to establish a military base on 
Svalbard, if Russian motives were entirely peaceful. For the first 
time they began to see, perhaps dimly, their exposed position in the 
cold war. A year later two events followed in rapid succession 
which sharpened their sight and hardened their attitude to the 
Soviet Union: the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, and the 
Soviet request to Finland for a mutual assistance and non- 
aggression pact. 

The Czech coup acted as an electric shock throughout Norway. 
Developments in Eastern Europe had hitherto produced no 
marked reaction there, while all energies were concentrated on 
home affairs and post-war reconstruction. Even the attacks on the 
freely-elected Hungarian Smallholders Government, coming as 
they did after the Svalbard revelations, had made no great impres- 
sion. There were two reasons why the Czech developments struck 
so deep. The first was a reaction common throughout Western 
Europe. A country where stable parliamentary democracy had been 
firmly established before the war, and where a genuine coalition 
Government with strong ties with the Soviet Union was in power, 
with Communists in key positions fairly won in free elections, was 
nevertheless convulsed in a Communist-staged coup, designed to 
give the Communists absolute power. This reversal seemed to 
prove that nothing less than a total Communist dictatorship, sub- 
servient to the Soviet Union, would satisfy Moscow. Ordinary 
friendship was not enough. And there were no illusions in Norway 
about the part played by the Soviet Union behind the scenes in 
engineering the crisis. The shock thus produced was felt the more 
keenly because Norway had had a close community of feeling with 
Czechoslovakia ever since Bjérnson, the great Norwegian nine- 
teenth-century poet, had compared Norway’s struggle for inde- 
pendence from Sweden with the Czech struggle against the Haps- 
burgs. One outcome of this tradition had been a Czech-Norwegian 
cultural agreement before the war. 

In March 1948, immediately after these developments, the 
drama moved nearer home, this time to Finland. Here the Nor- 
wegians watched anxiously the negotiations for a non-aggression 
pact. The comparatively mild terms finally agreed slackened the 
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tension in Norway, but they did nothing to dispel a deep uneasi- 
ness that Norway might be next on the list for attention, an uneasi- 
ness increased by a ‘nerve war’ directed by Moscow radio and press 
at Norway herself. It was then that the Government decided that 
they would sign no non-aggression pact. Thus in three years the 
Soviet Union has killed stone-dead almost all feelings of friendship 
and admiration in Norway, and has created in their stead fear, 
coupled with a determination to resist all Soviet demands and to 
strengthen the Norwegian defences. Today the Communist Party 
alone remains to champion the Soviet Union. At the Labour Party 
Congress in February no resolution was put forward in favour of 
a non-aggression pact with the U.S.S.R. Only 35 delegates, out of 
384, voted against participation in the Atlantic Pact and in favour of 
continued neutrality. Faced with this overwhelming vote the 
minority were persuaded to withdraw their resolution. The Con- 
gress then passed unanimously a resolution in favour of the 
Atlantic Pact. 

The decisive rejection of the non-aggression pact was due in 
part to the desire to prevent Soviet intervention in internal affairs 
and the possibility of a coup similar to that in Czechoslovakia. It has 
been paralleled by an equal vigilance over Norwegian internal 
political life. There is in fact little danger that the Communists 
might undermine parliamentary government from within. They 
hold rz of the 150 seats in the Storting, compared with Labour’s 
76, 25 Conservatives (Hgire), and 20 Liberals (Venstre). It is 
probable that the elections this year will bring defeat for the 
Communists in many of their constituencies. Nevertheless, one of 
the first acts of the Government and the Storting, after the events 
in Czechoslovakia and Finland, was to create a special all-party 
foreign affairs parliamentary committee, to be summoned in any 
crisis, which carefully excludes all Communist members. (It was 
this committee which, after secret discussion with the Govern- 
ment, recommended to the Storting the rejection of the non- 
aggression pact and participation in the Atlantic Pact talks.) 
The danger to Norway, therefore, if danger there is, is not of an 
internal coup, but of actual aggression. In the face of such a threat, 
what can a nation of only three million do? The negative decision 
to reject a non-aggression pact is one that Sweden might repeat 
under similar conditions. But in the positive step, that of joining an 
\tlantic Pact, Norway has undertaken a major change in her 
foreign policy, to which Sweden is as yet opposed. What are the 
reasons for this divergence between the two major Scandinavian 
countries? 

The experience of the last war taught the Norwegian Govern- 
ment two things. Neutrality is no safeguard, and the countries of 
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Western Europe, including Great Britain, are not strong enough to 
guarantee Norway’s long coast-line, or, in the event of occupation, 
to liberate her. Nor can they provide arms and military equipment 
on the necessary scale. The Government therefore concluded that, 
so long as the United States is unable to provide real collective 
security, they must seek outside help, help greater than that which 
Western Europe alone can provide. This realistic appraisal of 
Western European strength accounts for Norway’s lack of response 
to the concept of Western Union, as expressed by the Brussels 
Treaty. Only two countries are of major importance to Norway in 
defence policy: the United States, as the only world Power strong 
enough to provide assistance on an adequate scale, and Sweden, 
because of their long common frontier. Of the two, the United 
States is inevitably the more vital factor. 

Unfortunately for Norway, the last war did not lead the Swedish 
Government to draw the same conclusion as the Norwegians about 
defence policy. On the contrary, the success of neutrality in two 
major wars encouraged the Swedes to believe that the same policy 
might work again in her favour, at any rate as a temporizing expe- 
dient. Also, the Swedes consider that any departure by them from 
neutrality would make Finland’s position more precarious, a situ- 
ation they wish to avoid at all costs. Faith in neutrality as a per- 
manent safeguard is indeed wavering in Sweden. But a belief 
remains that such a policy can buy valuable time in the event of 
war. Meanwhile, the Norwegian leaders have devoted much time 
during the last year to persuading the Swedes to change their 
minds, or at least to co-operate in a Scandinavian Defence Pact. 
The talks on this subject in January failed. But they revealed the 
extent of the influence which Norway, and to some extent Den- 
mark, have had on Sweden. For Sweden was clearly prepared to 
depart from pure neutrality to the extent of joining a Scandinavian 
Defence Pact, provided with arms by the United States, but other- 
wise independent and ‘neutral’. There was a good chance for a 
short time that this formula (devised by the Danish Government, 
anxious at all costs to preserve Scandinavian unity) might close the 
gap between Norwegian and Swedish policy. For it satisfied both 
the Norwegian desire for American military aid and Sweden’s 
desire to remain neutral. The attitude of the Swedes was here 
revealed as curiously ambivalent. They desired neutrality, yet they 
were prepared to take arms from the United States, an action 
guaranteed to be regarded as thoroughly un-neutral by Moscow. 
But this solution was short-lived. The United States let it be known 
that no arms would be available for any group outside the proposed 
Atlantic Pact. That finished the Scandinavian Defence Pact for 
Norway, and left her with only one alternative: the Atlantic Pact. 
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It seems probable that this firm stand by the United States was 
designed to reinforce Norway’s desire to join the Western alliance. 
The idea of an Atlantic Pact has appealed to Norway strongly from 
the beginning. It provides the military equipment needed, and 
links Norway with like-minded nations in a strong collective 
security organization designed to maintain peace. In a recent 
debate in the Storting, Hr Lange, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
declared: ‘Hr Vogt (Communist) says it is curious to talk of 
regional co-operation across the Atlantic. The people of Norway 
have the best of reasons for knowing that the ocean connects, not 
separates. Therefore it is natural that we should want to be linked 
with people with whom we share opinions about human rights and 
dignity, faith in our privilege to say and think what we like, and 
faith in real democracy. Therefore this regional co-operation is 
natural to us.’ It is, indeed, almost a Norwegian proverb that the 
land divides, the sea unites; this feeling is born of Norwegian 
experience in history, when conquest has invariably come from the 
Continent, whether Swedish, Danish, or German, and never from 
the countries west across the ocean. Nevertheless, Norway has 
moved cautiously towards any commitment to join the Atlantic 
Pact. Hr Lange first visited the United States in February to 
ascertain exactly what military equipment might be expected, what 
guarantees of military assistance would be forthcoming, and what 
obligations Norway in her turn would have to undertake. The 
Norwegians have made one major stipulation: they will not provide 
bases for other Powers on Norwegian territory in peace-time. 
Hr Lange was able to return to Oslo with a guarantee that no 
promise to provide bases would be expected of any Atlantic Pact 
Power. But it is significant that the phrase used in replying to the 
Soviet Union on this point runs: “The Norwegian Government 
will not... grant bases for foreign military forces on Norwegian 
territory as long as Norway is not attacked or subjected to threats of 
attack’. Here is clearly a wide latitude for interpretation, possibly 
covering the contingency of a Russian military occupation of 
Finland. The reply goes on: ‘It [the Norwegian Government] 
desires, moreover, to state that the appraisal of factors pertaining 
to a possible threat of attack against our country in no instance will 
be built on loose and provocative rumours. Facts alone will form 
the basis for deciding which steps shall be taken in defence of our 
land.’ 

Hr Lange was not able to obtain any hard and fast information 
in Washington on the two other points of paramount importance 
to Norway: the amount of military equipment available, and the 
nature of military guarantees. The amount of equipment inevitably 
depends on the American supplies available and the number of 
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other claimants participating in the Pact. By deciding to join in the 
preliminary talks, the Norwegians clearly hope to be able to put 
forward very strong claims to priority in view of their exposed 
position and their own relatively weak supplies. They will also 
stress that by rejecting a Scandinavian Defence Pact they forego 
the possibility of immediate Swedish aid, for which they will need 
compensation. The difficulties facing all participants in the matter 
of military guarantees of assistance lie in the terms of the American 
Constitution. An automatic commitment to go to war cannot be 
written into an American treaty, and, as is well known, the Senate 
alone has the power to declare war. But it seems clear at the time of 
writing that the United States Government and Congress have 
found a formula that gets over this difficulty without infringing the 
Constitution. 

Norway, meanwhile, has not neglected her own defences. During 
1948 two extraordinary defence Budgets of {5,000,000 and 
£5,600,000 were voted in addition to the normal military Budget. 
A territorial force of 120,000 men has been created, and the chief 
airport on the west coast at Stavanger is being enlarged. These 
measures constitute a serious drain on the country’s economy. They 
have only been undertaken with reluctance in view of the deterior- 
ating international situation, which revealed Norway’s dangerously 
exposed position. But for the growing tension between East and 
West, there is no doubt that Norway would have maintained her 
traditional neutral position and would have devoted all her energies 
to peaceful reconstruction of her war-shattered economy. But, to 
quote the Norwegian Ambassador to Washington: ‘We do not 
believe that neutrality has any relation to the facts of life’. Norway 
faces the facts. 

A. W. 


MACEDONIA 
OLD ANIMOSITIES RENEWED 


URING a period of nearly four years, from the autumn 

of 1944 to the summer of 1948, Communist leadership 

in the Balkans appeared to have brought about a great improve- 

ment in the relations between Governments in that region, 
excluding, of course, the régime in Greece. 

Stalin, himself the recognized Soviet authority on the nationali- 
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~- ties question, presumably 
BELGRADE KILOMETERS . . 

CG. Sean never believed that his formula 
of ‘national autonomy, in- 
cluding the right of secession’ 
would automatically solve all 
problems, even when applied 
in conditions approaching the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 
But the improvement seemed 
to have been due in consider- 
able measure to the applica- 
tion of Marxist-Leninist prin- 
ciples to disputed areas and 
national minorities. Particu- 
larly in South Slav Macedonia, 
for over fifty years the cause 
of bitter quarrels and blood- 
shed between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria, a satisfactory interim 
solution had apparently been 

‘~SGRE\JEC found which was preparing 
*¢FlorinaS & 2 @ the way both to lasting peace 
‘ in Macedonia and to South 
Slav union. 

The break between the Cominform and the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party in June 1948 put a sudden stop to this whole develop- 
ment. The underlying quarrels, which for nearly four years had 
been suppressed or concealed, were flaunted before the world for 
propaganda purposes. And fresh quarrels broke out. As Mosa 
Pijade, one of the veterans of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 
speaking at the Serbian Communist Party Congress in January 
1949, declared: ‘At the end of the second world war, the Balkan 
peoples at last had all the necessary conditions for realizing their 
aspirations for brotherly rapprochement and even unification. The 
basic internal force in the Balkans, which created these conditions, 
was our people’s revolution. Relations among the Balkan peoples 
ecame so close, even without a formal federation developing, 
that the creation of a federation seemed only a formal act. And 
now this, the greatest achievement of the Balkan peoples, which 
‘ost so many lives, has been endangered and is being ruthlessly 
broken up. And all this is happening when the Communist parties 
re in power in their countries.’ 

[t may be unfair to conclude from the sudden unearthing and 
violent brandishing of the Macedonian hatchet that the whole 
Communist attempt to solve the nationalities problems of Eastern 
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Europe has been only superficial and has achieved nothing. The 
present situation may only be a brief and temporary reversion to 
old Balkan habits of thought and action. The main process of 
education in amicable relations may go ahead. But the recent 
history of Macedonia is not reassuring. 

Until the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 Macedonia was under 
Turkish rule, or misrule. Subsequently the major part (now often 
called Vardar Macedonia, with a population of something over 
1 million) went to Serbia, and the much smaller eastern part (now 
called Pirin Macedonia, with a present-day population of 240,000) 
went to Bulgaria. When Yugoslavia was created after the 1914-18 
war Bulgaria’s share became a little smaller still. Between the two 
wars neither Yugoslavia nor Bulgaria granted any sort of formal 
autonomy to its section of Macedonia. In the twenties and early 
thirties successive Bulgarian Governments encouraged or tolerated 
komitadji raids from Bulgaria into Yugoslav Macedonian territory, 
and Bulgarian Macedonia was allowed a good deal of entirely 
unofficial self-rule. 

Between the wars the Macedonian Communist Party seems 
to have hung in mid-air somewhere between Sofia and Belgrade. 
It was probably in practice considerably closer to the Bulgarian 
Communists, and its basic directives may well have come direct 
from Moscow. One of its foremost personalities, Dimitar Vlahov, 
now a leading member of Marshal Tito’s Government, had earlier 
been a member of the pro-Bulgarian Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization, and was at some period during the 
thirties a Deputy in the Bulgarian Parliament. Whatever the 
exact status of the Macedonian Communists, the long-term 
Moscow plan seemed to be that there should be an autonomous 
or independent Macedonia, with greatly enlarged frontiers, within 
a Balkan Union of Soviet Republics. 

Then the war came. According to Lazar Kulishevski, now 
Prime Minister of the (Yugoslav) Macedonian People’s Republic, 
what happened was this. On the eve of the combined Axis attack 
on Yugoslavia in April 1941, the Macedonian Communist Party 
took up a neutral or passive attitude and offered no resistance to 
the Bulgarian occupation of Yugoslav Macedonia. In May 1941 
the Party leader, Sharlo, went to Sofia and joined the Bulgarian 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. According to another leading 
Yugoslav Macedonian, General Svetozar Vukmanovic, the 
Bulgarian Communist Party went so far as to approve the Bulgarian 
annexation of Macedonia, and tried ‘illegally’ to incorporate the 
Macedonian Communist Party within itself. 

The decisive change in Communist policy came in August 1941. 
Then—presumably because the Yugoslav partisans under ‘Tito 
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had already shown themselves capable of organizing armed 
resistance to the Germans—the Comintern (according to Kulishev- 
ski) decided that the Macedonian Communist Party was to join 
the Yugoslav Communist Party. A new Macedonian Regional 
Committee was formed ‘to start the struggle against the occupier’— 
the Bulgarian Army and the organs of King Boris’s Government. 

This new development obviously met with small enthusiasm 
from the Bulgarian Communist leaders. Kulishevski alleged last 
December—and he does not seem to have been contradicted— 
that as late as 1943 the Communist-led Bulgarian Fatherland Front 
published a document describing Macedonia as ‘the cradle of 
Bulgarian nationhood, for which Bulgarians have shed rivers of 
blood’. ‘This may or may not be true, but it would certainly have 
lost the Bulgarian Communist Party support, which it badly 
needed, if it had taken an outspokenly pro- Yugoslav attitude over 
the Macedonian question. At that time almost every Bulgarian, 
whether Communist or non-Communist, thought that his country 
had every right to Yugoslav Macedonia. Up till the closing stages 
of the war in the Southern Balkans Moscow propaganda was 
calling on Bulgarians to ‘withdraw from Serbia’—not from 
‘Yugoslavia’—which left the question of Yugoslav Macedonia 
conveniently open. 

At the same time—according to Svetozar Vukmanovic—the 
Bulgarian Communist Party ‘constantly tried to interfere in the 
affairs of the Macedonian Communist Party’, claiming that 
‘conditions for the struggle’ did not exist, since the Macedonian 
population still had ‘illusions about the liberating mission of the 
Bulgarian Army of King Boris’. 

Nevertheless, the Macedonian partisan movement, organized 
under ‘Tito’s ultimate leadership, embarked not only upon 
guerrilla warfare, but also on open or underground political and 
cultural activity. It gained a definite political status when, at the 
wartime sessions of the Yugoslav Anti-Fascist National Liberation 
Council (AVNOJ), Macedonia was represented by Dimitar 
Vlahov, who became one of the Vice-Presidents of the Council. 
By the time the first Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation 
of Macedonia (ASNOM) met in August 1944 Vardar Macedonia 
was firmly established as one of the six People’s Republics of the 
new federal Yugoslavia. ASNOM proclaimed the ‘liberation and 
equality of the Macedonian peoples within the frontiers of Yugo- 
slavia’. By that time, also, the Macedonian Communist Party was 
already beginning to publish its newspaper Nova Makedonia, and 
leaflets in the Macedonian language—a literary Slav tongue quite 
different from both Serbian and Bulgarian. 

Meanwhile relatively little had been happening in the way of 
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‘national liberation’ in Bulgarian Macedonia, although both the 
Yugoslav Macedonian and the Serbian partisan commands had 
contacts with the main, relatively small, Bulgarian partisan move- 
ment, and, according to their own account, were trying to stimulate 
its activity. 

On 9g September 1944 the Fatherland Front seized power in 
Bulgaria, which became the ally of Russia and of Marshal Tito. 
Immediately—so a Bulgarian Macedonian Communist, Georgi 
Madolev, recently declared—the (Yugoslav) Macedonian Com- 
munist Party called on the (Bulgarian) Pirin Macedonians to form 
a ‘Macedonian Brigade’ which was to be armed with equipment 
taken from two regular Bulgarian infantry regiments. This was 
apparently done, without the knowledge or approval of the new 
Fatherland Front Government in Sofia. 

The whole Macedonian situation was at that moment obviously 
extremely fluid and potentially dangerous. The (Yugoslav) 
Macedonian Communist leaders, in the first flush of enthusiasm, 
were quite capable of trying to ‘liberate’ and absorb Bulgarian 
Macedonia in their own nascent People’s Republic on the spot. 
In mid-September an emergency meeting was called, on Bulgarian 
soil, of the Yugoslav Macedonian Communist leaders and the 
Bulgarian Communist Party Central Committee, to stabilize the 
situation. According to Vukmanovic, agreement was reached that 
the new Bulgarian Government was to give Pirin Macedonia not 
only cultural but also administrative autonomy within the frontiers 
of the Bulgarian State. This move was to prepare the way for the 
final union of Pirin Macedonia and Vardar Macedonia ‘when 
conditions are right for it’—that is, when the question of South 
Slav (Yugoslav-Bulgarian) federation became actual. 

At the same time the local Communist leaders of Pirin Mace- 
donia were called to heel. Probably at the same meeting in Septem- 
ber 1944 they were, according to Georgi Madolev, warned by 
Comrade Vladimir Poptomov, a member of the Bulgarian Politburo 
and himself a Macedonian, that there must be no attempt to fuse 
Pirin Macedonia with Vardar Macedonia. 

Shortly after, on 5 October 1944, there was a meeting on a 
higher level, between Tito himself and the new Bulgarian com- 
mander-in-chief, the veteran Communist Dobri Terpeshev. The 
first formal agreement between the new Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
Governments was made. There was to be full military collabora- 
tion against the Germans, and all questions of neighbourly rela- 
tions were to be solved ‘in a brotherly spirit and in the general 
interests of the peoples of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria’. So the 
situation was stabilized. 

Nevertheless it seemed possible at that moment that the two 
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countries might federate very quickly. It was at the beginning of 
1945, according to a recent speech by Aleksander Rankovic, 
secretary of the Yugoslav Politburo, that the Yugoslav leaders 
‘offered the Bulgarian leaders union on the basis of Bulgaria’s 
becoming one of the republics of a new South Slav State’. Thus 
Bulgaria would in effect have become the seventh, if considerably 
the largest, People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. The Bulgarians re- 
plied that they preferred a union between Yugoslavia, as one entity, 
and Bulgaria as another, so that they might retain more of their 
dignity as a State with historic traditions of its own. 

The question went to Moscow. Stalin, according to Rankovic, 
first inclined to the Bulgarian view; ‘but when he was told that, 
for example, Serbia and Montenegro also had their individual 
State traditions no less than Bulgaria, and that in the new State 
they would enjoy special privileges,’ Stalin agreed to the Yugoslav 
idea. (Rankovic imputes a certain forgetfulness to Stalin, who in 
1926 had spoken and written as an expert on the nationalities 
problem in Yugoslavia). So, with Stalin’s blessing, federation 
might have been achieved as early as 1945. 

At this juncture the British Government, presumably believing 
that South Slav union would be a threat to Greece, intervened 
strongly; and Tito himself was reported to feel that Yugoslav 
popular resentment over the Bulgarian war-time occupation of 
Yugoslav territory could not be wiped out so quickly. Federation 
was deferred to an indefinite future. 

On the Bulgarian side, Petko Stainov, the Fatherland Front’s 
first Foreign Minister, constantly asserted during 1945 that his 
Government’s policy was to permit a plebiscite in Pirin Macedonia 
on the subject of union with Yugoslav Macedonia, according to the 
principle of self-determination, whenever this should be demanded 
by the population. ‘But,’ he said once to a British journalist, ‘I 
can tell you confidently that if a plebiscite is held, the vote will 
not go in favour of Yugoslav Macedonia.’ Meanwhile, he declared, 

sulgarian-Yugoslav federation would be reached by gradual 
stages, through a trade treaty, a treaty of alliance, and later a 
Customs Union. 

The Bulgarian leaders did very little about the interim grant of 
autonomy to Pirin Macedonia. The area certainly got no sort of 
administrative self-government, and there was little trace of any 
cultural autonomy up till the moment when (Yugoslav) Mace- 
donian teachers were allowed to enter three years later. 

So from the beginning of 1945 until mid-1947 there was a lull, 
during which the (Yugoslav) Macedonian People’s Republic 
consolidated itself, propagated its new literary language, and built 
up its own system of Macedonian schools. The new republic had 
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plenty of internal problems of its own, including the Albanian 
and Turkish minorities, to keep it busy. Outside its frontiers, it 
was more interested in the Slav minority of Greek Macedonia 
and the Greek civil war than in Pirin Macedonia. 

During this lull friendship seemed steadily to grow between 
the new Governments of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, with relatively 
little dissent from public opinion. Only the Bulgarian Opposition 
parties, in the period before their newspapers were finally sup- 
pressed, sometimes dared to say openly that they regarded the 
Macedonian question as still unsettled, since the principle of 
self-determination had not been applied and the population of 
Yugoslav Macedonia had not been consulted. For this the Opposi- 
tion leaders were sternly reproved by the Fatherland Front, and 
warned that such statements were violations of the Bulgarian 
armistice terms, if not treason. 

In the summer of 1946 the Fatherland Front Government 
went out of their way to round up a number of members of the 
old Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, who were 
still living underground in Sofia and the countryside, and put 
them in prison. This was done by order of the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Anton Jugov, who himself was a Mace- 
donian and had once belonged to I.M.R.O. The gesture was 
presumably designed to please Yugoslavia. 

The next big step forward came in August 1947, when the 
Yugoslav and Bulgarian Communist leaders met in Bled. The 
publicly announced terms of the Bled Pact provided for virtual 
abolition of the Yugoslav-Bulgarian frontier, elimination of entry 
and exit visas, and joint arrangements for property ownership 
along the frontier. There was also to be preparation for an eventual 
Customs Union. Yugoslavia renounced reparations from Bulgaria. 
The secret clauses of the Pact, not disclosed until after the 
Cominform-Tito dispute, provided among other things for the 
entry of schoolteachers and booksellers from Yugoslav Macedonia 
into Pirin Macedonia, where they were to be allowed free activity. 

Three months later, in November 1947, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
concluded a treaty of friendship. Marshal Tito visited Sofia and 
was received with an enormous show of public enthusiasm. On 
that occasion he said: ‘We shall establish co-operation so general 
and so close that federation will be a mere formality.’ Two months 
later again, in January 1948, Georgi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian 
Communist leader, was reproved by Pravda for speaking of the 
prospect of wider federation in Eastern Europe. But this reproof 
does not seem to have held up the moves which were being made 
by Bulgaria and Yugoslavia towards federation of the two countries. 

Nevertheless, though nothing was said publicly until later on, 
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the arrival of the (Yugoslav) Macedonian teachers and booksellers 
in Pirin Macedonia probably led to friction pretty soon. On their 
side they were apparently quick to protest that the Bulgarian 
Government had not granted any sort of administrative autonomy 
to Pirin Macedonia, as had been promised in 1944, and that the 
region was still ruled direct from Sofia. The Bulgarian authorities 
and the Bulgarian-minded members of the Pirin Macedonian 
population, on their side, were probably equally swift to resent 
the Yugoslav Macedonian attempt to propagate their new Mace- 
donian language, culture, and teaching as a substitute for the 
Bulgarian language and system of education. 

Madolev, the Pirin Macedonian, later said that the teachers 
had tried ‘forcibly’ to impose their new language, ‘although we 
speak Bulgarian very well’, and had torn down from the school 
walls the pictures of Bulgarian revolutionary heroes, substituting 
portraits of ‘Tito and other Yugoslavs. 

Georgi Dimitrov himself, speaking at the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party Congress in December 1948, said that the Mace- 
donian teachers and booksellers had ‘betrayed us’. They had acted, 
he declared, as Tito agents, fighting against everything Bulgarian 
under the pretence of fighting ‘Greater Bulgarian chauvinism’. 
He claimed that they had banned all Bulgarian newspapers, 
including the Communist Party organ Rabotnichesko Delo, in the 
Pirin region, substituting their own Nova Makedonia and other 
publications. Dimitrov asserted, as a final insult, that they had gone 
round forcing people to add the Yugoslav Macedonian ‘-ski’ 
termination to their Bulgarian surname endings of ‘-ov’ and ‘-ev’. 

If all these charges were even partly true, they were enough to 
arouse agitation in the breasts of any Bulgarian Government, 
even, apparently, a Communist one. The Macedonian teachers 
seem, nevertheless, to have achieved a good deal of initial local 
success in Pirin Macedonia. Madolev, recanting his former errors 
at the Bulgarian Party Congress in December, confessed: ‘We 
allowed the Skoplje Communists to do what they wanted in the 
Pirin, with the result that the Pirin region became a State within 
a State.” He admitted that he himself had even written a letter to 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
expressing disagreement with it over the Macedonian question. 

But whatever poisons were simmering underneath, on the 
surface all seemed smooth until in March 1948 the quarrel between 
\arshal ‘Tito and the Soviet Communist Party first became acute. 
The sequence of events is still obscure, but it seems that, as part 
of the general Cominform pressure on Tito to toe the line before 
the quarrel went too far, the Bulgarian leaders then asked the 
Yugoslav leaders to redefine their attitude on federation and the 
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Macedonian problem, and urged an ‘immediate solution’. 

The Bulgarians got an answer which they later—after the 
quarrel had come into the open—declared unsatisfactory. They 
then alleged that the Yugoslavs had tried to postpone the whole 
question of federation, and at the same time had betrayed their 
intention of trying to annex Pirin Macedonia in advance of 
federation. This, of course, was described as ‘sabotage’. According 
to the subsequent Yugoslav version, the Yugoslav leaders naturally 
said that they wanted federation, as planned, in due course; that 
the union of Pirin and Vardar Macedonia should only take place 
within the framework of such a federation; and that meanwhile, 
as a preparatory measure, the Bulgarian Communist Party should, 
on the basis of Marxist-Leninist principles, grant full national 
rights to the population of Pirin Macedonia. Or, as Aleksander 
Rankovic said more briefly, ‘How could we enter a federation 
when the Bulgarian Central Committee, without even trying to 
establish the truth, joined from the very outset in the monstrous 
and slanderous charges against our party and our country?” 

Whatever the accuracy of either version, the status of Pirin 
Macedonia was obviously the immediate issue at stake. It would 
however be quite wrong to suppose that this wrangle was in any 
way the main cause of the breach between the Cominform and 
Tito. It was at most a contributory factor, even though it was later 
blown out to vast proportions in the propaganda of Sofia and the 
counter-propaganda of Belgrade. 

Once the dispute between the Cominform and Tito came into 
the open in June 1948, the whole painfully built structure of 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian friendship and Macedonian settlement quickly 
collapsed. On 30 June the Yugoslav Communist Party programme 
was still calling for ‘closest collaboration with Bulgaria and 
Albania, to develop conditions suitable for the union of the three 
countries’. But anti-Tito propaganda in both these neighbouring 
countries developed so quickly that by 12 July the (Yugoslav) 
Macedonian Communist Party issued a statement accusing them 
of ‘aggressive nationalism’. On 22 July the Bulgarian Communist 
Party made a declaration that the Yugoslavs had constantly 
violated the Bled Pact, that the Yugoslav Macedonian leaders had 
stirred up anti-Bulgarian feeling inside Bulgaria, and that they 
had aimed at setting up an autonomous Macedonia ‘under 
American imperialist leadership’. ‘Illegal’ frontier traffic, the 
Bulgarian statement said, must stop; and the idea of Pirin Mace- 
donia joining Yugoslav Macedonia could only be considered if 
Yugoslavia ‘remained faithful to the Socialist International’. 

On 11 August it was announced that the Yugoslav Macedonian 
teachers and booksellers had been expelled from Pirin Macedonia. 
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Violent controversy started over their past activities. Yugoslav 
propaganda began to take up the cause of the ‘oppressed’ Pirin 
Macedonians. On 5 September the Yugoslav Communist Party 
newspaper, Borba, published a letter, stated to be from a group 
of Pirin Macedonians, accusing the Bulgarian authorities of 
carrying out a ‘pan-Bulgarian’ policy against them. On 2 October 
Dimitar Vlahov himself wrote to Borba accusing Bulgaria of 
suppressing the national rights of 240,000 Pirin Macedonians. 

In December came the Congress of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party in Sofia and the first Congress of the Macedonian Com- 
munist Party in Skoplje. In January 1949 there was the Congress 
of the Serbian Communist Party in Belgrade. All these provided 
loudspeakers for detailed and often very bitter accusations and 
counter-accusations about the whole history of relations between 
the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Communist Parties, Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian federation, and, above all, the Macedonian problem. The 
work of over four years seemed utterly undone. Apart from the 
important fact that a Macedonian People’s Republic, with wide 
administrative and cultural autonomy, was in existence within 
Yugoslavia, things seemed rather worse than at the time of ‘libera- 
tion’ in 1944. 

The future also looks obscure and rather dark. While Yugoslavia 
is now too isolated to achieve anything by fishing in the troubled 
water of Pirin Macedonia, the Bulgarian leaders may think it 
well worth while to try to subvert Vardar Macedonia. A pro- 
Cominform coup in Skoplje, detaching the Macedonian People’s 
Republic from Yugoslavia and perhaps merging it in a Great 
Macedonia stretching to the Aegean, would be a very serious 
blow to Marshal Tito. 

Already in February 1949 there were signs that a move of this 
kind was being prepared. The N.O.F., the Communist organiza- 
tion of the Slav Macedonian minority of Northern Greece, pro- 
claimed a programme of ‘the union of the Macedonian people in 
a single uniform independent Macedonian State in the framework 
of a Federation of Balkan Peoples’ Republics’. The Yugoslav 
Communist leaders, in particular Mosa Pijade, were quick to 
interpret this programme as a Bulgarian-inspired threat to Yugo- 
slav Macedonia. 

So the world is today presented with the spectacle of Com- 
munist Governments exploiting the nationalities problem to 
open up fresh sores, instead of healing old sores by the principle of 
self-determination. 


E. B. 





WESTERN UNION 
1. POLITICAL ORIGINS 


| HE idea of Western Union has many facets. Ideologically it 

assumes certain conceptions of human rights, constitutional 
traditions, and the rule of law. With this assumption goes a belief 
in political and ideological toleration. Constitutionally speaking, 
these ideas are the foundation of Western democracy, and demand 
responsible government. They are threatened by the materialist 
creed dominant in the Kremlin and widespread elsewhere. The 
preamble of the Brussels Treaty, therefore, defines these ‘Western 
values’. 

Western Union is also an answer to a military threat. Here the 
idea of European unity, as expressed at Brussels, leads naturally to 
a North Atlantic Pact, as the five Foreign Ministers proclaimed on 
26 October 1948. 

Finally, Western Union is a drawing together of peoples who 
are aware that separately no country in Europe can recover from 
the effects of the last war. This is the economic aspect of the prob- 
lem, and shows Europe responding to the generosity of the 
Marshall Plan, making an experiment in co-operation between the 
nineteen Governments of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation. 

The idea of European unity is not new. Under the name of 
Christendom it was common currency in the Middle Ages. It was 
given logical, if quaint, expression by Dante in his treatise on 
Monarchy. But there was no political unity of Europe in the Middle 
Ages: only commonly accepted beliefs and values, and a conception 
of society held more or less in common. Generally speaking, the 
idea is stressed whenever wars or disturbances have upset the life 
of Europe beyond measure—the wars of religion in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century being followed by the ‘Grand Design’ of 
Henry of Navarre’s Minister Sully; the wars of the French Revo- 
lution by the ‘Holy Alliance’; the war of 1914-18 by the League of 
Nations. As Europe began to drift apart, M. Briand proposed his 
United States of Europe in 1929-30. It was inevitable that move- 
ments for a united Europe, or even a united world, should increase 
in force with the second World War. 

The first of these later movements, in time, if not in effective- 
ness, is the European Parliamentary Union. It aims at a modified 
form of federal government for Europe. In the first instance, 
‘Europe’ would include the Marshall Aid countries. The move- 
ment strongly advocates a European Assembly, elected by the 
legislatures of each country, every million inhabitants to be repre- 
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sented by two members of the Assembly. To encourage the very 
small States and to lessen the fear of being swamped by Germany, 
no State should have less than six or more than forty representa- 
tives. The Assembly would draw up a Constitution for Europe. 
As its name implies, the E.P.U. concentrates on winning the sup- 
port of Parliamentary representatives with the object of converting 
a majority in each legislature. Members of Parliaments from twelve 
countries at present belong to it. Thus Union would come by a 
simple democratic process. The movement has progressively 
become more practical and less impatient, as may be seen by com- 
paring its two Conferences, at Gstaad in 1947 and at Interlaken in 
September 1948. But it still sees the future in terms of plans and 
constitutions, as witness the introduction to its Interlaken Plan for 
a European Assembly and a Constitution for Europe: ‘Although 
charged with the administration of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme, the Council and the Executive Committee [of O.E.E.C.] 
are powerless to demand anything of any individual State... 
Without sovereignty, which is an essential condition of Union, the 
Organization . . . cannot direct the economic recovery of Europe 

. Some Union of Europe is therefore required.’ 

Five other movements originating in different countries have 
lately agreed to affiliate in the current ‘European Movement’, in 
order to co-ordinate on an international level: 

1. Mr Churchill’s United Europe (all-party). 

2. United Europe's French counterpart, Le Conseil Frangats 
pour Europe Unie, under M. Herriot (all-party). 

. The Economic League for European Co-operation, or the Ligue 
Indépendente de Co-opération Européenne. The Chairman is M. 
Van Zeeland, with Sir Harold Butler Chairman of the British 
branch. It numbers among its members many well-known econom- 
ists (all-party). 

4. Les Nouvelles Equipes Internationales. These are Christian 
Democrats, and Christian Democrat parties play an important 
role in Europe. 

. The European Union of Federalists. This, too, is all-party. It is 
under the presidency of the Dutchman, Dr Henri Brugmans. A 
comparison between its pronouncements at its conference in Rome 
in November 1948 and those made in the summer of 1947 at 
Montreux shows a growing awareness of the practical possi- 
bilities of European Union, and a less rigid interpretation of 
‘federalism’. The ideas of these federalists could not, in fact, be 
held to threaten the separate identity of the various countries of a 
European Union. 

These five societies co-operated formerly in the ‘International 
Committee of Movements for European Unity’, and convened the 
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Hague Congress of May 1948. This gathering was of vital import- 
ance in the history of Western Union, especially for the part 
played by its Honorary President, Mr Winston Churchill. It was 
important not in the number of ex-Prime Ministers and ex-Foreign 
Ministers present, nor in the number of M.P.s of all parties other 
than Communist, nor in the distinction of those who attended it, 
but because it contributed to the building up of a European public 
opinion. Although it was concerned with the ideological rather 
than the organizational aspect of Western Union, its resolutions 
were practical and often foreshadowed future developments in 
Western Union. 

The Congress advocated, ‘as a matter of real urgency’, a Euro- 
pean ‘Deliberative Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of the par- 
ticipating nations from among their members and others’. At first 
it was expected that the members of the O.E.E.C. would be the 
countries attending the Assembly, and that the Brussels Powers 
would do the work of preparation. Senator Kerstens, of the 
Netherlands, handed these proposals to each of the members of the 
Brussels Treaty Consultative Council, and later they were adopted 
in a modified form by France and Belgium. As a joint Franco- 
Belgian proposal, put up by M. Bidault, they were submitted by 
the Consultative Council to a special Committee for the Study of 
European Unity which began its meetings in Paris in November 
1948. The Committee studied the Franco-Belgian proposal, and 
also consulted the European Parliamentary Union and the Euro- 
pean Movement, which submitted a new memorandum. The 
Committee also had before it the proposal of the British Govern- 
ment, which was concerned with setting up machinery to enable 
the Governments of Western Europe to work together more 
effectively. The British Government viewed a European Assembly 
with suspicion. Such a body, it feared, would be non-govern- 
mental, lack executive power, probably raise false hopes in Europe, 
and would be a hot-bed of irresponsible criticism. On the other 
hand, to the Franco-Belgians and the European Movement the 
Assembly seemed to be the essential sounding-board where Euro- 
pean public opinion could express and form itself, free, as far as 
possible, from official constraint. The question remained: should 
there be an Assembly? And should its members represent Parlia- 
ments or Governments? 

After much debate a compromise was achieved. At its meeting 
in January 1949 the Consultative Council of the Brussels Powers 
agreed to recommend the creation of a Council of Europe, con- 
sisting of a Committee of Ministers, meeting in private, and a 
Consultative Assembly meeting in public, with powers strictly 
controlled by the Committee. The Brussels Powers invited Den- 
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mark, Eire, Italy, Norway, and Sweden to join them in a Confer- 
ence in London towards the end of March for which Mr Bevin, as 
host, sent out the invitations on 7 March. The date of the Confer- 
ence, originally fixed for 28 March, was postponed owing to 
arrangements for the eventual signature of the North Atlantic 
Pact. It is now planned that the meeting of Ministers to draw up 
and approve the final text of the Constitution of the Council of 
Europe will be held in April. According to reports in the British 
and French press, the proposed seat of the Council of Europe is to 
be Strasbourg. The Assembly will number a hundred delegates 
and will hold one session a year of not more than a month’s dura- 
tion. One Minister will represent each country in the Committee. 
Somewhat in contrast with these official negotiations, the un- 
official European Movement, meeting on 25-28 February 1949, 
asked for an Assembly with the right to discuss ‘any question of | a 
interest to the European community, and sitting for at least forty- 
five days a year, in two or three sessions’. It should contain 300 
members, chosen ‘by the various Parliaments in such a way as to 
represent the vital forces in each country’. Only ‘true (Western) 
democrats’ could be chosen. In addition to the ordinary members, 
the Assembly would be able to ‘elect persons for their representa- 
tive European character, including persons from the un-free 
countries behind the Iron Curtain’. Where what Mr Churchill | 
described at Brussels as the ‘ponderous vehicles of executive | 
responsibility—the Governments—could not go, the unofficial | 
movement was free to advance and could claim to represent all 
Europe. And, indeed, it would seem that the chief function and 




























































































Governments, and make public opinion familiar with the proposals iy 
which Governments may later be able to make. 
On the economic side it is convenient to date European econo- 
mic co-operation from the Harvard speech of Mr Marshall, of 
5 June 1947, although Benelux, for instance, had signed their pre- 
liminary agreement in London some time previously. The swift 
response of Mr Bevin and his French colleague, M. Bidault, led 
first to the conference of the sixteen nations in Paris (July- 
September 1947) and the creation of the Committee for European 
Economic Co-operation. At the second Paris conference this 
temporary Committee became the continuing Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation (16 April 1948). Its seat is in 
Paris and its organization roughly as follows: 
1.A Council of Ministers, meeting every three months. 
Ministers can to some extent speak for Governments and make 
what virtually amounts to decisions. Ministerial! Councils are a 
feature common to all aspects of the process of Western Union. 
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2. An Executive Committee in permanent session, the active 
centre of the Organization. Its Chairman is the United Kingdom 
representative, Sir Edward Hall Patch. 

3. Numerous committees, whose members are appointed by the 
Executive Committee and whose function is to provide information 
for that Committee. Some of them are formed from representa- 
tives of countries, others from experts chosen regardless of 
nationality. 

4. An international Secretariat, under a Frenchman, M. 
Marjolin. 

On the American side is the European Co-operation Admini- 
stration, with its Administrator, Mr Hoffman. His representative 
in Europe is Mr Harriman. 

O.E.E.C. has two main tasks: to collect and present to E.C.A. 
each country’s detailed claims for Marshall Aid, and to work out 
a long-term plan for European co-operation and recovery. 

In the United States, Congress makes its grants to E.C.A. 
annually, and has to be satisfied each year by E.C.A. Each country 
makes its own separate agreement with the United States, promis- 
ing to put its own house in order, not to over-spend or mis-spend 
dollars, and to give the United States access to certain strategic 
raw materials. 

Within the Marshall Plan, and forming an essential part of it, 
is a European Plan. Each country, according to circumstances, 
gives or lends to its neighbours the same kind of aid that the 
United States gives or lends to Europe. The aim is that Europe 
should be enabled to stand by itself economically by the end of 
1952. Thus the Marshall Plan is an experiment in dollar-aided 
European co-operation. Mutual aid and self-help are the key 
words on which the United States insist. And beside this aspect of 
inter-European co-operation, there is the aspect of American- 
European interdependence. 

At the outset, the business of O.E.E.C. could be most efficiently 
carried on by senior officials; but as the problems of harmonizing 
long-term plans became more pressing, it became necessary for 
Ministers to meet more often. They alone could take decisions and 
were actually in their countries’ Cabinets. To meet this need, it 
was decided on 17 February 1949 to authorize M. Spaak to sum- 
mon, as Chairman, meetings of Ministers of seven other countries. 
This European Economic Steering Committee met for the first 
time on 18 February. It consisted of M. Spaak, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
M. Schuman, Count Sforza, M. Sadak (Turkey), M. Petitpierre 
(Switzerland), M. Unden (Sweden), and M. Hirschfeld (Nether- 


lands). Sir Stafford Cripps described the Committee as a new 


technique in international co-operation, whereby senior Cabinet 
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Ministers of eight different countries may begin to work together 
like a national Cabinet, the personal contacts being continuous and 
the discussions frank and confidential. Count Sforza went further, 
and spoke of the ‘eight’ as ‘a veritable European Government’. In 
effect, it is a practical exercise in European administration. The 
Committee is scheduled to meet in Paris at least every two months. 

The Soviet attitude to Marshall Aid and the European co- 
operation it engenders was summed up with convenient clarity by 
M. Zhdanov at the inauguration of the Cominform in September 
1947: ‘As for the U.S.S.R., it will make all efforts to see to it that 
the | Marshall] Plan is not realized.’ 

Such, in outline, is the economic aspect of Western Union, but 
economic co-operation for European recovery would be futile 
without co-operation for security, and, under modern conditions, 
co-operation for security must go far beyond old-fashioned 
military pacts. The ‘hard core’, or small business-like beginning, of 
such a Union is the Pact signed at Brussels on 17 March 1948 
by the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. The steps leading up to it are well-known. 

Russian intransigence on the Security Council was an immedi- 
ate factor in compelling this drive for security. Mr St Laurent 
expressed the state of mind of Western Europe when, addressing 
the United Nations Assembly on 18 September 1947, he said: 
‘Nations in their search for peace and co-operation will not and 
cannot accept indefinitely an unaltered Council, which was set up 
to ensure their security, and which, so many feel, has become 
frozen in futility and divided by dissension. If forced, they may 
seek greater safety in an association of democratic and peace- 
loving States, willing to accept more specific international obliga- 
tions in return for a greater measure of national security. Such 
associations can, if consistent with the principles and purposes 
of the Charter, be found within the United Nations.’ 

On 22 January 1948 Mr Bevin made his famous exhortation to 
Europe to unite, which, on the 23rd, M. Spaak called a milestone in 
world history in general and in Western European history in par- 
ticular. It was heartily welcomed by the State Department. Anglo- 
French talks followed during the last week in January. Before the 
end of the month the Benelux Foreign Ministers had agreed to 
co-operate. On 13 February Mr McNeil described Western Union 
as ‘the first stage in pan-Europeanism by consent’. On 17 March a 
treaty was signed, remarkable in its wide conception of humanity 
and of co-operation. It is certainly a pact against aggression: but it 
is far more. It is a manifesto of those values which must be the 


inspiration of Europe if Europe is to survive. And, like all effective 
manifestos, it is short. 
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In the Preamble the parties promised (1) ‘to reaffirm their faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and in the other ideals proclaimed in the Charter of 
the United Nations’—words which are borrowed from the Pre- 
amble of the Charter; (2) ‘to fortify and preserve the principles of 
democracy, personal freedom, and political liberty, the constitu- 
tional tradition and the rule of law, which are their common heri- 
tage’. This second paragraph of the Preamble is the European 
essence of the treaty. It goes beyond the text of the Charter in its 
insistence on political liberty and the rule of law. 

In the third paragraph of the Preamble, the parties promised to 
‘strengthen with these aims in view the economic, social, and 
cultural ties by which they are already united; ... to co-operate 
loyally and to co-ordinate their efforts to create in Western Europe 
a firm basis for European economic recovery’. This paragraph finds 
its parallel in Articles 53, 55, and 56 of the Charter. ‘The Preamble’s 
promise to ‘afford assistance to each other in accordance with the 
Charter in maintaining international peace and security, and in 
resisting any policy of aggression’ is reflected in Articles 4 and 5 
of the treaty itself (Mutual Self-Defence against Aggression in 
Europe). 

These Articles, 4 and 5, mention Article 51 of the Charter, and 
largely use its wording.’ Article 8 of the treaty requires disputes 
between members to be settled by conciliation, or by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. No mention is made of the Security 
Council (as is done in Article 52, para. 2, of the Charter). Article 9 
concerns new admissions, and corresponds with the final clause of 
the Preamble: ‘to associate progressively in the pursuance of these 
aims other States inspired by the same idea)- and animated by the 
like determination.’ Every member must agree to the new admis- 
sion. 

The Brussels Treaty is being worked out by a system of commit- 
tees on a now familiar pattern, developing as occasion demands. At 
the top is the Consultative Council of the five Foreign Ministers, 
meeting regularly every three months in each of the five capitals in 
turn. Below them is a Permanent Commission in London, the 
active centre of the whole organization. Its members are the four 
Ambassadors to the United Kingdom, and the Chairman is the 

1 Article 51 recognizes the right of individual or collective self-defence. It was 
put in the Charter at San Francisco to meet the fear of Latin American States 
that a European permanent member of the Security Council might be able to 
frustrate the action of a security-group such as the Act of Chapultepec contem- 
plated (March 1945). Article 51 has the advantage that, although the Security 
Council must be told of any action taken, the Council’s previous consent to 
action is not required, as in the case of regional arrangements. It thus becomes an 


escape-clause from the paralysing effect of the ‘rule of unanimity’, if not an 
invitation to organize a group possessing a natural unanimity. 
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United Kingdom representative, Sir Gladwyn Jebb. All the mani- 
fold activities of this treaty are co-ordinated by the Permanent Com- 
mission, and the work of the Commission forms the main subject 
of the periodic meetings of the Consultative Council, which has the 
power of ultimate decision. 

A similar system obtains in the sphere of defence. Here, at the 
top, are the Defence Ministers, who held their first meeting on 
30 April 1948. By the end of October the organization was roughly 
as follows: (1) the Western Union Defence Committee, consisting 
of the five Defence Ministers meeting in each capital in turn; (2) 
Western Union Chiefs of Staff, with Lord Tedder as Chairman, 
situated in London; (3) a Military Committee, including a Supply 
and Resources Board, with U.S. and Canadian observers, situated 
in London; (4) the Western European Commanders-in-Chief, 
with Lord Montgomery as Chairman, whose main headquarters in 
Whitehall are next door to the Military Committee; (4a) what is 
known as the Lord Montgomery’s ‘advanced headquarters’, in the 
Henri de Navarre wing of the Chateau of Fontainebleau. Here are 
the Headquarters of the C.-in-C. Land Forces, Gen. de Lattre de 
Tassigny; of the C.-in-C. Air Forces, Air Chief Marshal Sir James 
Robb; and of the Flag Officer Western Europe, Admiral Jaujard 
(France). At Fontainebleau are permanently stationed the Military 
Staffs of Western Europe. The problems facing the military 
organization include the adequate and balanced supply of U.S. 
arms from the surpluses and deficiencies of the U.S.A., and the 
harmonizing of the needs of Europe with those of a re-arming 
America. 

It is along the military road that the United States approaches 
ihe Brussels Powers, just as it is an economic road that links the 
U.S.A. with the European Recovery Powers. In this military pro- 
gress the main stages have been the Vandenberg Resolution of 
11 June 1948, and military talks in Washington which began on 
6 July between the five Brussels Powers, the U.S.A., and Canada. 
In this approach Canada played a vital part, proving to the 
American public that the North American mainland was definitely 
involved with Europe. The second meeting of the Consultative 
Council in July 1948 announced the presence of U.S. and Canadian 
military experts in London, to join in an unofficial capacity with 
those of the Five Powers. The third Council, in October 1948, 
announced that it had ‘reached complete agreement on the 
principle of a defensive pact for the North Atlantic, and on the 
next steps to be taken in this direction’. On 10 December talks 
were begun in Washington on the problems of the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

In the economic, social, and cultural fields, the Brussels Powers 
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have made arrangements parallel to those in the military spheres. 
General meetings of Finance Ministers and of Education Ministers 
resulted in the setting up of committees to deal with problems as 
they arise. In the cultural field, the expressed aim is to abolish 
passports, and promote interchanges of professors, students, and 
books. In the sphere of welfare the aim is to harmonize social legis- 
lation and improve it. In health affairs, representatives of the Five 
Powers have been made into a permanent Committee. 

These various small committees, cultural, social, and the rest, 
meet first in London, since the Permanent Commission is the 
general Secretariat of the whole organization. They then decide 
themselves where their most suitable meeting place would be. 

Such, in outline, is the set-up of the Brussels Treaty and of 
Western Union. It is designed to form the framework of a widening 
European society. 

Mr Bevin’s conclusion in his speech to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on 27 September 1948 sums up simply the 
wide scope of the plan: ‘If we find in the end that we cannot pro- 
ceed on a world basis as we had hoped, we must proceed on a 
regional basis. We must agree with whom we can work: under- 
stand and trust those who are willing to enter into trust and 
understanding with us. It may be, after all, that if World Govern- 
ment cannot come as we had hoped, then out of these regional 
structures to which we now turn there may yet grow that World 
Government for which humanity yearns, and for which it has been 
striving and struggling for so long.’ 

Bt. 


z. ECONOMIC ASPECTS’ 


- RONTIERS mark out the jurisdiction of Governments. A 
Government can exercise authority over whatever is done 
within its territory, over the inhabitants of its territory and over 
passage across its boundaries. A political union, complete or 
partial, may be conceived as the complete or partial elimination of 
frontiers within the union. 

Proposals for Western European Union are of course confined 
to partial union: at the most to a federal authority with powers 
limited to defined purposes; immediate measures are not contem- 
plated beyond a loose confederation, with suitable consultations, 
to initiate concerted action on certain specified matters. 

When a Government enforces conditions or exactions on entry 


1 Portions of this article appeared in a series on aspects of Western European 
Union prepared for the Central Office of Information for publication overseas 
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into its jurisdiction, a frontier becomes a barrier. Duties, for 
example, are imposed on imports of goods. When an import duty 
on any product is not accompanied by any corresponding duty on 
the same thing produced at home, the effect is to discriminate 
against foreign producers in favour of the home producers, That 
the countries coming together should retain exactions which 
discriminate against one another’s products is in conflict with the 
aims of economic co-operation. And one of the first measures to 
be put forward by advocates of closer economic union is apt to be 
a Customs Union. 

A full Customs Union would mean a complete renunciation of 
duties on products passing frontiers within the Union, and uni- 
form duties on imports from countries outside. It would be a big 
step towards a political union or federation, for it involves not 
only a common commercial policy but a pooling of revenues from 
indirect taxation. If the participating countries continued to have 
different rates of excise duties, Customs barriers would have to be 
maintained in order to charge duty on any product passing from 
an area of lower duty to one of higher. Otherwise producers paying 
the higher duty would be at a disadvantage in competition with 
those paying the lower. 

Many advocates of a closer union of Western Europe hesitate 
to recommend a formal federation. That a full Customs Union is 
bound to end in a formal federation is therefore felt to be an 
objection to such a Union. And there are in any case difficulties in 
the way of immediate adoption of a Customs Union. 

Any industry in one country of the Union which has been 
hitherto protected by import duties against a competing industry 
in another would lose this protection; it would suffer loss, or 
possibly. be unable to survive at all. 

Against the immediate loss to some, it may be contended, there 
would be an ultimate gain from a more efficient geographical 
division of labour. That this would be so within the Union is classic 
free-trade doctrine. But the Customs Union would create a new 
discrimination against producers outside the Union. For, where a 
producer in a country inside the Union exported his product to 
another inside country in competition with an outside producer, 
the former would be relieved of the duty which he previously 
paid, and which the outside producer would continue to pay. 
There would thus be a new artificial discrimination against the 
latter and in favour of the former. It is not certain, therefore, that 
there would be on balance a better geographical division of labour 
at all. 

Any discontinuous change in economic life causes immediate 
loss. The loss incidental to the introduction of a Customs Union 
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would be diminished if there were a gradual approach, starting 
with moderately preferential duties, and increasing the preference 
by stages up to the complete elimination of duties within the 
Union. 

American trade policy, while in general discountenancing 
preferential tariffs and other forms of discrimination, makes an 
exception in favour of a full Customs Union (of which their own 
forty-eight States are too obviously a type). Article 44 of the 
Charter of the International Trade Organization, recently agreed 
to under American auspices at Havana, which specifies this 
exception, expressly allows an ‘interim agreement’ leading up to 
a full Customs Union. 

The exception has also been extended to include what the 
Charter calls a free trade area. This has, presumably, been devised 
to suit the needs of a Western Europe which would like to remove 
internal trade barriers without renouncing the freedom of each 
country to retain its own tariff policy. There would be Customs 
frontiers within the Union at which certificates of origin would be 
required, products from outside the Union paying duty, and those 
from inside going free (or merely paying the equivalent of any 
difference of excise duties). 

Does that not reconcile the aim of mutual free trade with 
independence of fiscal and tariff policy? A dubious claim. For 
differences in import duties between one area and another imply 
corresponding price differences even in the home-produced 
articles. ‘These price differences could not be maintained unless 
there were compensating duties on importation of the products of 
a low-price country into a high-price country within the Union. 
And if there were such duties, the Union would no longer conform 
to the definition of a free trade area. 

But, if the idea of a free trade area leads nowhere, the I.T.O. 
Charter offers another exception to its rule against discrimination, 
which has perhaps been specially designed for Western European 
Union. The proposal for a Customs Union was originally made 
with a view to reproducing in Europe the conditions which have 
favoured mass production in America, the wide market offered 
by a duty-free area assured by a federal Constitution. For that 
purpose a full Customs Union, extending freedom from import 
duties to all products, is not necessary. An arrangement limited 
to the products of mass-producing industries would suffice. And 
Article 15 of the Charter allows countries belonging to ‘the same 
economic region’ to grant one another a preference or freedom 
from duties ‘to ensure a sound and adequate market for a particular 
industry’. 

The countries of Western Europe, for instance, might promote 
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the mass production of motor vehicles by eliminating all import 
duties on those produced by one another, and maintaining duties 
on those produced elsewhere. They would reserve their own 
market of some 200 million people for the favoured industries, 
while keeping their tariff policies in all other respects unaffected 
and independent. 

This arrangement, however, would be permitted only for a 
limited period, ten years with a possible extension to fifteen, but 
no longer. Thus limited, it is a concession to the ‘infant industries’ 
doctrine, admitted by exponents of free trade as good ground for 
protection, if only its cessation can be ensured when the protected 
industries reach maturity. 

The mass-producing industries are of special importance in a 
country’s war potential, and the elimination of frontier barriers in 
their development might be a big step towards a merger of the 
armed forces of the Western European nations. If all were depen- 
dent on one another for some essentials of military equipment, 
no one of them could engage in war separately, and they would 
find that a single armed force would mean a single foreign policy. 
An extreme assumption, yet it does disclose one more path by 
which economic integration leads to political union. 

At the present time Customs tariffs are not the most serious 
frontier barriers; they are put into the shade by import restrictions, 
that is to say, prohibitions, subject to licensing of permitted 
quantities or on permitted conditions. Import restrictions are a 
short-term problem; they are resorted to as a corrective of an 
adverse balance of payments. The adverse balance may be due 
either to a real shortage of resources, or to a monetary disorder. 

A real shortage may arise from wartime destruction and pillage, 
and from the arrears of upkeep of capital equipment and property, 
and the depletion of stocks, due to a country’s war effort. When the 
resulting demand for supplies from abroad is too insistent to be 
corrected by the free working of the market and price mechanism, 
the Government intervenes to prohibit or restrict non-essential 
imports. 

The purpose is not the protection of home industries, for that 
would be to divert productive resources to the same non-essential 
purposes. The import restrictions are incidental to a policy of 
austerity, that is to say, of restricting consumption in order to 
make productive capacity available towards remedying immediate 
deficiencies. 

If there is no discrimination in favour of home industries, there 
is no discrimination against foreign producers, and the continuance 
of the import restrictions is not inconsistent with economic co- 
operation. If all the co-operating countries had to impose the same 
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degree of austerity, they could dispense with restrictions among 
themselves, and maintain them against the rest of the world. But 
as things are, that condition is not fulfilled. And there is apt to be 
a residue of discrimination, in that a country which is restricting 
its consumption of a product, without stimulating its home produc- 
tion, may yet preserve the home production undiminished, and 
leave the outside producers to bear the whole loss of sales. This is 
a problem which has already arisen in the European Reconstruc- 
tion Programme. 

Each country must pursue its own policy of austerity. Never- 
theless American aid is now forthcoming to relieve the strain, 
and the Western European nations can do something towards 
relieving one another. 

Austerity is the remedy for an adverse balance which is caused 
by a real shortage of resources. But an adverse balance may on the 
other hand be caused by a monetary disturbance. The immediate 
impact of an adverse balance in either case is on monetary reserves. 
Import restrictions and exchange control are imposed to protect 
reserves, and the measures taken do not have to distinguish between 
the two possible causes of the adverse balance. 

The prevalence of inflation in some of the countries of Western 
Europe is a serious obstacle to any measures of economic co- 
operation. It is a trouble which each country must cope with for 
itself. When that has been accomplished, and all have regained 
control over their monetary affairs, what degree of co-operation 
will be desirable or practicable in this respect? 

The International Monetary Fund aims at maintaining constant 
rates of exchange, only to be altered in case of a ‘fundamental 
disequilibrium’. Rates cannot remain unchanged unless the price 
levels and wage levels of the several countries are kept unchanged 
(subject to allowance for changes in relative real costs, etc.). 
Inflation and deflation then are both avoided, and there should be 
no serious difficulty in keeping rates of exchange within the group 
unchanged, and currencies mutually convertible. 

So long as rates of exchange are variable, or kept constant only 
at the cost of growing disequilibrium, economic co-operation is 
put at a grave disadvantage. But mutual convertibility of curren- 
cies should suffice; it would not be necessary to go so far as to 
establish a common currency, the use of the same bank notes as a 
hand-to-hand medium of payment. A common currency would 
inevitably mean a surrender of fiscal independence to a central 
authority. Even the financial orthodoxy of the nineteenth century 
always held open the door for a Government, unable otherwise 
to pay its way, to have recourse to the creation of bank credit and 
currency. And the present century has seen the links between 
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fiscal and monetary policy become more intimate than ever. 

Either a Customs Union or a common currency would be likely 
to result in a formal federation; they cannot therefore be regarded 
as purely economic proposals. Their political implications will be 
decisive. 

Yet there is a wide field for economic co-operation outside any 
such formal bonds. If Western Europe is suffering from a real 
shortage of resources and is dependent on American aid to make 
the shortage good, that means that there is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity at the present time to plan the future of industry. Arrears of 
renewals, extensions and improvements of the equipment of 
industry have to be overtaken. Even before the war depression 
and political fears stood in the way of progress, and Europe has 
to concentrate twenty years’ capital enterprise in four. Those 
four years will determine the future shape of Western European 
industry. 

It is a condition of American aid to Europe that the recipients 
shall plan a programme for its effective use. That puts the burden 
of planning on Governments. 

Planning, however, does not necessarily mean a resort to 
coercive powers. Industrialists have reason to welcome some 
guidance from their Governments when the problem of the re- 
equipment of industry has become so vast. Some coercive power 
may be necessary, where public policy—in regard, for instance, to 
austerity, the balance of payments, or strategical safeguards— 
conflicts in some way with the interests of private enterprise. But 
compulsory powers are best kept in the background. 

How far can the planning of industry by the nations of Western 
Europe be unified? How far can they make their plans independent 

f frontiers? ‘The answer depends on how far the co-operative 
spirit is real. If they genuinely trust one another, they can plan 
the character and location of industry with a single-minded con- 
cern for their common interests, on the one hand, for the welfare 
f all their peoples, as one community; on the other, for their 
common defence. 

The foundation of economic co-operation, as for political 
co-operation, is the elimination once and for all of the feuds and 
jealousies which make frontiers barriers. 


R. G. H. 








